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Love knoweth every form of air, 
And every shape of earth, 

And comes, unbidden, every where, 
Like thought’s mysterious birth, 
T e mooniit sea and the sunset sky 
Are written with Love’s words, 
And you hear his voice uuceasingiy, 

Like song in the time of birds. 


He peeps into the warrior’s heart, 
From the tip of a stooping plume, 
And the serried spears, and the many men, 
May notdeny him room. 
He’ll come to his tent in the weary night, 
And be busy in his dream; ie 
And he’l! float to his eve in morning light, 
Like a fay on a silver beam. 


He hears the sound of the hunter’s gun, 
And rides on the echo back, 

And sighs in his ear like a stirring leaf, 
Ana flits in his woodland track. 

The shade of the wood, and the sheen of the river, 
The cloud, and the open sky— 

He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver, 
Like the light of your very eye. 


The fisher hangs over the leaning boat, 
And ponders the silver sea, | 

For Love is under the surface hid, 
Anda spell of thought has he. 

He heaves the wave like a bosom sweet, 
And speaks in the ripple low, 

Till the bait is gone from the crafty line, 
And the hook hangs bare below. 


He blurs the print of the scholar’s book, 
And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer, 

And profanes the cell of the holy man, 
Inthe shape of a lady fair. 4 

In the darkest night, and the bright daylight, 
In earth, and sea, and sky, 

In every home of buman thought, 
Will Love be lurking nigh, 


SELECT TALES. 


THE DEAF BEAUTY. 

Marianne Willis, when beheld in an attitude of 
meditation was as beautiful a human being as imagi- 
nation ever drew. Brow, cheek, lips, just such asa 
young poet would delight to describe, and burn to 
kiss; and her eyelash, with its long dark fringe, sha- 
ded aneyethat merited a whole Petrarch sonnet; and 
then her graceful form, rounded arm, and delicate 
hand, each deserved its eulogium.—But a beauty who 
eannot speak, is no more to our intellectual beaux 
than a statue. And yet, where is the great advan- 
tage in having the faculty of speech, if it be only em- 
ployed in lisping nonsense? Perhaps the subject has 
never been considered.—I wish it might be proposed 
for a-theme,.at some of our colleges; it would doubt- 
less elicit;as many new ideas from the young students, 
as a “dissertation on the comparative advantage of 
Greek and*Roman literature.” 

Marianne Willis was called the “deafbeauty,” and 
she was the only beauty l ever knew, who always 
turned a deaf ear to her own praises. Yet she was 
not insensible to the admiration she raised; the ar- 
dent, enduring gaze of those who, for the first time 
especialiy, beheld her, always called a deeper glow on 
her cheek, and she would cast down her bright eyes, 


| 


| 


A person born blind, raises, in the beholder, few 
emotions, save pity. We feel at a glance the help- 
lessness and hopelessness of the case. It is other- 
Wise when we see those who are deaf. There is 
usually more animation (eagerless perhaps, would 
better express what is meant) in the countenance of 
such an one, than in that of a person who can speak. 
There is too, a hilarity in the smile of the deaf that 
seems to ask amusement, not sympathy. And then 
the oddity of their gestures, the quickness of their 
motions, the restlessness of their glances, are apt to 
iNspire a corresponding vivacity in the mind ef the 
beholder. In short, we feel that the spirit of the deaf 
one is awake, and can hold conveise with ours, and 
thus it is much less painful to contemplate a deafthan 
a blind person. 

But it Was always a positive pleasure to look on 
Marianne, or rather to*have her look on yon; she was 
so lovely, and her features always so lighted up with 
mirth—it was not till she turned away, and you lost 
the inspiration of her soul-hbeaming smile, that the 
idea of the darkness in which that soul must be shrou- 
ded came over yours. The melancholy truth then 
fell so sorrowfully, that tears even from firm men, 
Were Often the tribute of grieffor her misfortune. 
Tears—one glance from her laughing eyes, in a mo- 
ment dispelled them. She wasas happy as she seem- 
ed, as happy as she was innocent— she had never 
known a single sorrow, or privation. She had been 
tended and watched over from thehour of her birth, 
by the untiring, vigilent and affectionate care of par- 
ents who loved her a thousand times better for the 
misfortune that made'their watchfulness so necessary. 
They had taught her every thing she could be made 
to comprehend concerning her duties, and scrupu- 
lously did she perform them; especially in adhering to 
truth, she was so strict that never, even in gayest mo- 
ments, did a sign or gesture, intended to deceive, es- 
cape her. 

This charming creature, much more deserving the 
eqithet angeiic than the fine and fashionable belles to 
whom it is so often applied, lived in the retirement, 
then almost solitude, of one of the western counties 
in the state of New York. Till she was eighteen 
she had never been out of sight of the house in which 
she was born. About that time Marianne, to the oft 
repeated and urgent rdquest of her aunt, was permit- 
ted to visit her and spend a few weeks in Albany.— 
Her beauty and the naivete of her air, were so ex- 
quisite, that her relative, Mrs, Drew, in the pride of 
her heart, could not resist the temptation of intro- 
ducing the sweet girl to society, and accompany her 
to places of amusement, although Mrs. Drew, had 
promised she would do neither. Mrs. Willis had en- 
joined on her sister, not to indulge Marinne in pleas- 
ures,which, as she did not know existed, she did not 
require to make her happy; but should she once taste 
them, the remembrance might give her a disrelish for 
those simple enjoyments that had hitherto made her 
bliss. Perhaps it would be thought her parents did 
wrong toallow her to go to Albany, and visit in the 
family of a fashionable lady. They always blamed 
themselves. And yet, why should they? When 
people act from a sincere motive of doing what, on 


tune—we should feel remorse only for guilt. 

Mrs. Drew should have felt remorse, for she was 
guilty of violating her word—but she always excused 
herself from all blame, saying, “‘Who would have 
thought just going to half a dozen parties, and a few 
balls, and once or twice to the theatre, could heave 
been productive of evil consequences?” 

At the theatre, Marianne attracted the notice of 
Captain Hall, a young naval officer, who was on a 
visitto some friends in Albany. He was astonished, 
almost. annihilated by the charms of the deaf girl, 
and determined to see her again. He wasa gay, 
and thoughtless but a generous, as well as a warm- 
hearted man; and the pity he felt for the misfortune 
of the girl whom he was pleased to style ‘divine,’ 
augmented his passion. Yet he never dreamed of 
marrying her—that was entirely out of the question; 
but he wanted to look upon her, to talk about her, 
and to engross if possible her attention. He was not 
acquainted with Mrs. Drew, but as his relatives 
were among the Honorables of the city, an introduc- 
tion to her was very easy. She was quite as much 
flattered by the bow, and compliment he made her 
on his first visit, as he was by the blush and smile 
Marianne gavehim. Thus they were mutually pleas- 
ed, and he continued to call daily, and accompanying 
them in their walks, and to their parties, always con- 
triving to take the hand of Marianne, and who would 
suppose he could relinquish it without a pressure?— 
the only way in which he could express a tender com- 
pliment. 

Marianne did not, at first, seem at all pleased with 
his attentions; and to flatter her by the usual modes, 
was impossible. She could listen to no praises of 
her beauty, taste or mind—but she could feel grati- 
tude for kindnesses; and unfortunately ascribed to the 
kindness of Hall, the opportunities she now so often 
enjoyed of visiting places of amusement, and she was 
thankful for his attentions; and it was not long before, 
when he pressed her hand, he felt the pressure re- 
turned. 

. Mrs. Drew could not but notice the change in her 
niece. From being cheerful, and testifying pleasure 
and interest in all she saw, she began to droop, and 
be melancholy, except in the presence of Hall. She 
watched for him when absent, she met him with un- 
restrained joy, and yet she would blush and be offend- 
ed, if rallied concerning him. It seemed she had an 
idea that her love for him must be as secret as it was 
sacred. Mrs. Drew saw all this and yet she took no 
measures to prevent Captain Hall from associating 
daily with her niece. 


At the expiration of a month, Mr. Willis came for 


‘his daughter, but she refused to accompany him home, 


and the uneasiness she testified when he urged her 
to go, made him suspect something besides the at- 
tractions of her aunt’s house induced her wish to 
tarry in Albany. After some inquiries, so pointed 
and particular, Mrs. Drew could not evade them, the 
the father discovered the cause of Marianne’s tears 
and emotion. Mr. Willis was a plain farmer, but a 
man of good sense, and some acquaintance with the 
world; and moreover, he hada thorough knowledge 
of his daughter’s disposition. He knew if she could 


the whole, they deem right, and expedient, and cal- i be convinced that there was no truth in the heart of 
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the man she thought loved her, or at least, that he 
would pay the same attentions to any other girl, 
whose beauty happened to please him, Marianne 
would renounce him at once. Mr. Willis, therefore 

waited on Captain Hall, and frankly told him the mis. 
chief his thoughtless gallantry had caused, and asked 
of him, as a man of honour, to make the reparation of 
undeceiving Marianne. “I admire your daughter’s 
beauty and disposition,” said the impassioned young 
man, ‘‘could she but speak, I should prefer her to any 
woman on earth.” | 

“Yet, as she never will speak, you have no inten- 

tion of marrying her,” replied Mr. Willis coolly. “I 
am not intending to upbraid you, sir, any more than 
myself and sister Drew. We have all beento blame, 
and now that dear innocent child, who isas free from 
guile as an infant, must suffer. It isto shorten the 
term of her uneasiness, that I ask you to undeceive 
her. The pang of knowing she has been deceived, 
she must endure.” 
_ Captain Hall changed colour so many times, and 
in spite of his efforts, betrayed ao much agitation, 
that Mr Willis was convinced his daughter was not 
the only sufferer—yet as he knew the young soldier 
would never marry Marianne, indeed he would not 
have consented that he should, he deemed it his duty 
to insist that he should not be left in any doubt on the 
subject. Captain Hall, at length, agreed to what 
Mr. Willis proposed. 

A party was made at the house of Mrs. Drew, and 
while Marianne watched, with a feverish restless- 
ness, the entrance of every visitor, Capt. Hall made 
his appearance, escorting two very fine ladies. He 
attended and talked to them all the evening, paying 
no attention, except by a distant bow, to Marianne. 
The next morning her eyes were swollen, and her 
cheeks pale, yet she insisted on starting for home.— 
Her father consented. As they drove out of the 
city, they met Captain Hall in a carriage, with one 


_ of the ladies he escorted the evening before. Ma- 


rianne hid her face as soon as she recognised him.— 
He turned pale, as he noticed the action, and stopped 
his chaise as if tospeak. Mr. Willis, with a motion 
of the hand, and a look so determined, yet melancho- 
ly, that Hall dared not disregard it, bade him drive 
on. The carriages passed, and Hall and Marianne 
never met again. 

Noallusion was ever made by Marianne, concern- 
ing her lover—and her parents hoped she would again 
enjoy the simple pleasures of home, and forget the 
disappointment she had suffered. But the charm 
that had made life so pure and pleasant; the charm 
of thinking the professions of those who expressed 
affection and interest for her, were sincere, was de- 
parted. She had worshipped truth—she found the 
world false—her spirit was not formed to endure it; 
and she could not have recourse to the maxims of 
philosophy, or what is far better, the promise of chris- 
tianity to aid her to resign her hopes of felicity here, 
and seek her portion in that world where truth is 
bliss. She appeared calm, and resigned, but there 
wasin her manner an apathy, almost a deadness of 
feeling, towards those objects and friends that seem- 
ed once to interest every faculty of her mind. She 
never complained of pain, but she evidently declined; 
her beauty did not fade: she retained her angelic 
charms till the last; and after her pure soul had de- 
parted, the clay it had once inhabited, looked too holy 
to resign to corruption and the worm. She was bu- 
ried beneath the shade of a broad sycamore, and the 
white rosebush planted at her head, still droops over 
her grave.—[ Ludies’ Magazine. 


THE ESSAYIST. _ 


(For the Philadelphia Albumn.] 


ON WOMAN. 


Wherever the sympathies of a tender heart shauld 
be exercised, there the woman of fine virtues will be 
found pouring the balsam of comfort, into the afflicted 
breast. She does not retire from the couch of sick- 
ness and leave a father, mother, brother, sister, hus- 
band or child, to the rude care of a mercenary nurse, 
who does a cold duty for the wages she receives, 


while the unhappy patient feels that all her attentions 
are “loveless and unendeared.”’ On the contrary, 
she hangs over the bed of pain, “turns the pillow in 
the hour of sickness” and wipes the dew from the 
beating temples. She explores the signs of the lan- 
guid countenance and marks the changing eye. She 
sits patiently under her duties and her charge without 
fatigue and without complaint. “She sleeps not 
though the owlshould wink,” and ‘ther eyes would 
watch the eagle blind.” She catches each return- 
ing hope of health, and entices the spirit back to its 
cheerful functions until the reviving patient feels his 
heart dictating within him, 

Oh woman in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 


When pain and sickness wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Her duties are exercised in a sphere that attracts 
little public, but much private esteem and applause. 
She much more eminently than man, is the solace 
and light of the declining years of parents—she is 
more constant and more engaging in her attentions. 
As strength weakens and gives way, the softening 
nature of mankind needs more tender cares, than 
man can give or knowshow to bestow. His thoughts 
hurry him from the domestic scene, and the picture 
of imbecility, to the bustling activity of business or 
pleasure, suited to his younger and ruder disposition. 
The bland and winning courtesies which age requires 
do not belong to him, indeed are not expected by an 
old and declining parent. The pleasure he affords 
is derived from contemplating his success in business, 
his enterprize, or his acquisition of fame. But when 
the grey head turns from these reflections, and na- 
ture craves repose, the gentle nature of a daughter 
softens the blessings and increases the indulgence, 
until the head bowed down by time quietly yields it- 
self to perpetual rest. The same temper extends 
itself to the solace of her husband. Fatigue, anxiety, 
perplexity, and disappointment are incident to his 
pursuits, but he finds them softened and dissipated 
when he returns to his fire side, by the order, happi- 
ness and affection which he finds established there, 
by the presiding genius of woman. If he is fatigued, 
at home he finds repose, if anxious and perplexed, at 
home he finds counsel and encouragement; and if dis- 
appointed, at home he finds sympathy and love. 


In the midst of her family, woman is the directress 
of its moral economy. She directs the wishes, the 
hopes, and the purgnits of her children; points out to 
them the fruits of industry, learning, integrity and 
religion; marks the degradation of vice and the down- 
fall of dishonesty. She informs their moarl charac- 
ters, gives them their force and direction, and im- 
plants the seeds of distinguishing and virtuous ambi- 
tion. Shesets before them the moral picture of so- 
ciety, and describes the morning figures of the piece. 


that armed figure; observe the bickering light that 
plays upon his crest, now faint and low, and now in- 
tensely bright. His fellow citizens crowd around 
him with love and admiration. He has fought their 
battles, conquered in their name, and won and secur- 
edhis country’s liberty. In the midst of terrible con- 
flicts—in the midst of rage, and flight, and blood, and 
conquest, he always interposed tle arm of mercy to 
save the lives of the vanquished. He rescued the 
widow and the orphan from the fury of victorious and 
inconsiderate troops, and stopped the effusion of life 
whenever the cause of his country was served. By 
the exercise of humanity he smoothed the fierce brow 
and lightened the hand of war. This is the soldier’s 
glory. But though its gleam is intensely bright, it is 
soiled by blood, and havoc and desolation. It flick- 
ers and almost expires in the sighs of orphans, and 
widows, and departed ghosts. Let nothing but the 
absolute necessities of your country ever entice you 
to se2k the cruel reputation of the conqueror. Turn 
your attention to the manly dignity, the serene wis- 
dom of one who seems to be his companion. He has 
fed his early mind with learning of the ancients the 
maxims of the sages of antiquity, and has heightened 
and purified his ambition by the example of their vir- 
tues. He has traced the history of the world from its 
creation, through all its vicissitudes of improvement 


and elevation, of decline and fall. He has marked 


‘Behold, my son, the lofty step and proud aspect of} 


the causes of national prosperity, and of national ad- 
versity, and turned them all to wisdom. The lights 
of science too have been carefully sought by him and 
he has ornamented his mind and improved and invig- 
orated his imagination by an intimate acquaintance 
with the poets and orators of ancient and modern 
times. He has devoted himself to the study of the 
laws of his country, has been distinguished as an ad- 
vocate, and now ranks among the first and most vir 
tuous statesmen. He is capable of managing the 
concerns and directing the fate of an empire, and has 
acquired by his integrity the confidence and applause 
of his countrymen. He stood in his place in difficult 
and dangerous times, and by the wisdom of his coun- 
sels extricated the nation from great calamity.— 
Mark his conduct, and if your genius prompts you, 
imitate and emulate hini. His life, however, is toil- 
some and laborious, and he issubjected to the envy of 
the little and mean minds that cannot reach his ex- 
cellence, and to the slanders of detractors. If more 
peaceful and retired habits invite your disposition, 
observe the respectable station of wealth and import- 
ance of the Physician, who is looked up to by the 
afflicted and diseased as the healer of all their mala- 
dies, and as the agent in the direction of Providence 
for distributing the blessings of health. He is ac- 
quainted with the whole animal economy and all the 
materia medica. 
eradicates its seeds, and gives counsel to secure that 
blessing without which all others fail to produce hap- 
piness. Or behold the pious pastor of a christian 
flock, whose meek life is devoted to the service of 
God, to the study of morality and religion, and whose 
charitable and benevolent exertions are directed to 
“win straying souls to piety again,” and secure their 
interests in a happy eternity. Or observe the casy 
carriage of the wealthy citizen, who by the arts of 
industry, by integrity and virtue, has secured to him- 
selfthe veneration of his acquaintances and the esteem 
of all who know him. Let thy choice be made from 
these examples and rely upon it, the chief honour de- 
pends upon integrity of character. Forif you will 
look at the dark side of the picture, you will see one 
who endeavours to retire into the shade, who has ac- 
cumulated great wealth, but obtained it by every ar- 
tifice of fraud and dishonesty. He has been careful 
to avoid legal penalties, but this was his boundary 
and within this line he saw nothing base or dishonor- 
able. T'o this line he often advanced, and cast an 
eager glance beyond its limits, but his fears always 
made him retire. His sullen, close aspect betrays 
his character. He feels secure from want, and is in- 
dependent of the favour of the world. But look at 
his disclosed heart, and you will find it festering in its 
own depravity. His reflections are a constant war 
between the compunctions of his conscience and hia 
wicked principles, and however rich he may be he 
feels he is despised. He has mistaken the end of life 
and isunhappy- Observe another with pale cheek, 
with care stricken brow, and thread bare apparel.— 
He deems himself unfortunate, but all his misfortunes 
arise from his indolence. But he gives place toa 
tattered being who is marked with the stupor of ex- 
cess and dissipation. He was the heir to a large for- 
tune, but from a wrong bias and worse education, he 
spent his youth and his wealth in riot and debauchery, 
and is now a mendicant and the slave of intemper- 
ance. From this picture, my son, you will learn to 
avoid too great a love of wealth and to profuse a use 
of property, and by a just medium let your generosi- 
ty and your prudence be equally distinguished.” 

By instructions like these does a woman of superior 
mind inform her childeren inthe duties and virtues 
of life, and by planting the seeds of honour and mo- 
rality, fit the soil for a lasting growth he 


SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


PATHOS, 


“The fleecy clouds of morning were now tinged 
with nature’s richest vermillion; the sun was just lift- 
ing his radiant head above the stately trees of the 
forest; the feathered Handels of nature sang forth 


| their sweetest carols, and the universe had borrowed 


He attacks the seat of disease, 
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the robes of May; when Sylva more beautiful th 
Diana, walked out to feed her chickens!” 


[From the Boston Literary Gazette] 
EPITAPH FROM THE GREEK. 


My name! my county! what are they to thee! 
What, whether base or proud my pedigree! 
Perhaps | far surpass’d all other men— 

Perhaps | fell below them all—what then! 
Suffice it stranger, that thou seest a tomb— 
Thou know’st its use, it hides—no matter whom! 


REPLY. 
‘Twill not suffice; here’s one above would know 
Who sleeps in his proud loneliness below; 
Curse on thy pedigree! the noblest crest 
A man can bear, lives in this stone impress’d; 
The emblem of a mind and spirit free— 
Stranger! a brother fain would sleep by thee! 


“A gentleman coming upto a large crowd, asked 
an Irishman what was the matter?” ‘Nothing at 


Pall,” cried he, “they are only forcing a man to turn 
volunteer. 


SOCIETY. 


'Man in society is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 
His faculties expanded in full bloom, 

Shine out; there only reach their proper use. 


Cowper. 


A SOLDIER. 


Near Berlin, a soldier, distracted by rejected love, 
attempted to drown himself—but at the moment of 
perishing was saved, and afterwards put under guard 
to prevent his completing his intention; but he, in a 
short time, escaped and ran tcwards the river. A 
comrade pursued him, but finding himself distanced, 
called to the unfortunate man, and then threatened 
to shoot him if he did not return; the man immediately 
faced to the right about, the fear of being killed over- 
coming the desire of being drowned. 


During Curran’s last illness, his physician observed 

that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he an- 

} swered, That is rather surprising, as I have been 
practising all night. 


SCENE, A COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Boy. G-l-a-ss. 
Teacher. Well, what does that spell? 
Boy. Don’t know. | 
Teacher. What’s in the window at home? 
Boy. Why, Dad's old breeches: 
THE HAPPY PAIR. 


Says Dick to Jack—**The neighbours say 
ou quarrel with your wife all day!” 
*tPoo—poo (says Jack) they fib or joke, 
Tis now a fortnight since we spoke. 


ENIGMA. 

The dying address of Marmion, 
“Charge, Chester, sae on, Stanly, on, 
Were the last words of Marmion,” 

have given occasion for the following epigram. 
Were [in noble Stanley’s place, 
When Marmion urged him to the race, 
A word you then might all descry, 
Would bring a tear to every eye. 


A hungry Scotsman took up a raw egg, cracked 
the shell, and was raising it to his mouth, when his 
ear was suddenly saluted by the shrill pipe of an un- 
born chicken. ‘Ye spoke too late,” cried Sawney, 

' and down went the pullet, feathers and all. 


PUG AND PUSS: 

The following tragi-comic circumstance occurred 
at the house of a gentleman in this county a few days 
ago. Among the domestic animals forming the es- 

| tablishment of the gentleman in question was a mon- 
key, whose antics, though now and then somewhat 
expensive, were an incessant source of amusement. 
Pug himself seemed to enjoy life and its fnn until, in 


} an evil day, envy, which occasionly disturbs the peace 


of brutes as well as of man, invaded his repose. He 
observed, that a cat frequently received those atten- 


tions which he thought should be bestowed exclu- 


sively upon himself; but—and in this he still resem- 
bled his betters—he treasured up his bile until a fit 
opportunity might occur of ejaculating it. He did 
not wait long. One day, “big with the fate of’ puss, 
Monsieur Singe observed the cook put a couple of 
fowls into the pot. Whether it was our hero thought 
a cat might be as palateable as the gallinaceous tribe, 
or whether he considered that a bubbliug trio was 
better than a duet, we have not been able to ascer- 
tain; but he seized puss, introduced her in a trice into 
a warm bath—in other words, “sent her to pot,” mau- 
gre all her remonstrances, and replaced the pot-lid, 
leaving her boiling—the victim, of envy and jealousy. 
We might be very eloquent in describing grimalkin’s 
feelings—but we forbear, lest we should excite those 
of our readers, who may imagine, if they please, with 
what astonishment the governess of the gridiron 
found her two turned into three, an arithmetical 
problem which she could not unravel, until it was 
solved by the malicious grin on pug’s expressive face. 
Worcester Jour. 


THE KISS. 
(Trauslated from the Irish.) 
Give me a kiss before you go, 
And then—we’ll part forever, 
I little thought she would do so— 
May all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 


Théekiss [ felt whole weeks and days, 
And yet it made my bosom shiver; 
She fled and left me in amaze— 
May all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 


Oft have I travers’d hills of snow, 
Oft have | cross’d the dreadful river, 
To press that cheek where roses blow-- 
ay all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 


And yet perhaps she may relent, 

And cheer me once again—no, never— 
The greatest sinner may repent—- 

May all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 


LITERARY. 


EPIC POEMS. 

Almost every nation has had its epic poet—En- 
gland its Milton, France its Corneille, Spain its Ca- 
meons, &c.. It willthercfore be learned by the Ameri- 
can public with no small degree of pride, that the Uni- 
ted States, though bereft of a Barlow, and deprived 
of the lyric services of a Trumble, are likely to find 
a satisfactory substitute in “Dr. Richard Emmons, a 
native of Boston,” and akin to the renowned rhetori- 
cianof that ilk. Weare enabled to announce that 
there is now to “be found only at the Bookstore of 
G. Mc Dowell & Son, No. 212 Market street,” Bal- 
timore, a work entitled ‘‘Fredoniad or Independence 
Preserved, an Epic Poem on the late war of 1812,” 
by the poet Jast named—who has inhaled such quan- 
tities fo the divine afflatus, and drank so copiously at 
the Pierian fount, that he has burst uponthis staring 
world ‘in four volumes, each volume containing more 
than three hundred pages”—so saith the advertise- 
ment, under date of the 28th ultimo. Heavens!— 
1200 pages of epic poetry! What will Germany say 
to this—or the ong winded schoolmen of Scotland? 

Our country has long been known for its mammoth 
productions—for its mountains of attic as Well as min- 
eral salt—for its monstrous periodicals and pump- 
kins; but the prodigy before us outreaches all the in- 
tellectual if not the physical enormities hitherto 
known in this section of the globe. If Persius ren- 
dered himself immorta! by the transmission to posterity 
of only two sheets of paper, what must be the meas- 
ure of our poet’s celebrity? In the whole inventory 
of the poetical works of Hans Sack, the famous Na- 
remburg cordwainer, who continued to make poets 
and pumps, to tack rhymes and vamp verses, unt 
nearly four score years of age—whose written works, 
according to his own account of stock, comprised 
4,200 songs, 208 plays, 1700 miscellaneous poema, &c, 
filling thirty portentious folios—we find no mention 
of an.epic of this magnitude. It may be said that 
three full centuries have elapsed since his time; yet 
none of our more modern minstrels have come up to 
the quantity of this grand American epic, or evinced 


any thing like the fertility of its author. Woods- 
worth, it is true, in his Excursion, which consisted of 
about 450 pages, called it ‘‘a portion of the Recluse,” 
but he could never measure out so many yards of 
rhyme as may be found in the “Fredoniad.” And 
Lord Byron’ who threatened several volumes of his 
Don Juan, cut out more work for himself than his 
whole life enabled him to accomplish—which we see 
was not the case with our national bard. He prose- 
cuted the thing with more admirable industry, to a 
successful and glorious termination. The twenty- 
one folio volumes of Albertus Magnus, and the forty- 
eight ditto of Peter D’Alva, were considered as so 
many attempts to choke the world with waste pro- 
lixity; but here is a happy medium—a half-way step 
between the barren aspirations of single-tome rhyme- 
sters llke Campbell and Neele, andthe over grown 
volumes of such unmerciful manufacturers of jingle 
and jargon as Lope de Vega and Walter Scott. 

But the gentle reader will be inquisitive to know 
something about the quality as well as the quantity 
of this stupendous Epic. We cannot satisfy this 
curiosity—-for the work is to “be found only at the 
Bookstore” aforesaid. 

A finer assortment of subjects; we will venture to 


affirm, cannot be procured at any other “Parnass- 


ian shop” in the market of letters, though the ‘‘main 
chance’—-the war af 1812, is never lost sight of.— 
Should this magnificent production arouse the sneers 
of envious critics, let the author console himself with 
the reflection, that even Ariosto was once accost- 
ed with the question, ‘‘where the devil have you 
picked up all this nonsense?” Should it be assailed 
as long-drawn dissertation upon a single topic, let 
it be remembered that much finer spun essays have 
heretofore appeared, the burden of which deserved 
not half the labour—that a certain King Charles 
was once eulogi§ed through three hundred hexame- 
ters,every word commencing with his initial, in tnis 
style— 
Camida clarirsone calvi cantate Camene”—-etc. 


Should the poet be challenged for a parallel to his 
table of contents, or a precedent for his arrangement 


|| of the arguments, let him refer to Grainger’s sweet 


poem called “The Sugar Cane,” 

Upon the whole, we must be permitted to admire 
the perseverance and courage of the author—as well 
as his liberality towards the craft, in despite of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s wish that there was a general syn- 
od, “to condemn to the fire those swarms and millions 
of rhapsdédies, begotten only to distract and abuse the 
weaker judgment of scholars, and to maintain the 
trade and mystery of typographers.”—Jenks. 


EFFECTUAL HARANGUE. 


A French author relates the following anecdote of 
a harangue delivered by an English general to his 
troopsassembled before the walls of Cadiz, in 1702. 
Determined, if possible, to make himself master of 
that important post, he endeavoured to excite the ar- 
dour of his soldiers by the following short and sin- 
gular address: “Englishmen,” said he to them, “you 
who eat good soup and good meat every day of your 
lives, recollect that it would be the height of infa- 
my and disgrace to let yourselves be beat by these 
dogs of Spaniards, who live upon nothing but oran- 
ges andlemons.” This speech, though not of avery 
refined nature, produced a surprising effect upon the 
soldiers, who gaily rushed forward with redoubled vi- 
gor to the attack of the walls. 


THEOCRITUS, 


Was born at Syracuse, but lived at the court of 
Egypt, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 
three hundred years B. C. He was made keeper (by 
that prince) of the famous Alexandrian Library, and 
was succeeded in that office by Appolonius Rhodius; 
the author of the Argonautic expedition, a beautiful 
poem extant. sak 

It is said, that, at his return to Syracuse, ventur- 
ing to speak ill of Hiero, king of that city, he was put 
to death by his order. Thearestill extant his Idylli- 
ums in the Doric dialect, with some other poems; all 
of great merit, particularly on account of their admi- 
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rable simplicity, and the sweetness of the dialect in 
which they are written. 

He may be justly considered as the father of pas- 
toral poetry. Grace and simplicity are his character- 
istics. He is sometimes tender, often excels in des- 
cription, and has, moreover, a kind of humour pecu- 
liar to himself. His first six Idyllums are all instances 
of the above beauties; although several of the rest 
are equally excellent. He represents the manners, 
pleasantry, and humour of peasants and shepherds, 
with peculiar propriety and exactness; and in this 
species of writing stands unrivalled. 


{For the Philadelphia Album, } 
“C'est toujours toi; c’est encore toi!” 


Whene’er I think of fairy forms, 
Of snow white brows, and eyes of blue, 
Of all bright woman’s varied charms, 
One image comes before my view; 
Itisa fairer form than e’er 
The roving eye of fancy saw; 
But, for my faith love do not fear— 
“C’est toujours toi; c’est encore toi!” 


It smiles upon me soft and sweet 
As summer sunlight on the plain; 
And then away with motion fleet, 
_ It passes, but to come again; 
It bends on me a hazel eye, 
Before whose light I bow in awe; 
But dearest check that pensive sigh, 
“C'est toujours toi; c’est encore toi!” 


It comes to me in twilight calm, 
When every warring thought is still; 
It floats upon the breeze of balm, 
It dances in the moon beam chill; 
It comes to me at midnight’s hour, 
When darkness doth her curtain draw; 
But oh love, doubt not of thy power— 
“C'est toujours toi; c’est encore toi!” 


Oh what were life without the light 
That plays around that seraph brow, 
The smile of love, that warm and bright, 
Is gleaming round that fresh lip now; 

That fairy form is far more dear 
Than aught that fancy ever saw; 
But, for my faith love do not fear— 


“C*est toujours toi; c’est encore toi!”’ 
HENRIQUETA. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ii, 1828. 


REMOVAL. 

Having obtained a larger office, and one more convenient of 
access, this paper will hereafter be published at the S. W. cor- 
ner of Walnut and Third Streets. The entrance is from 3d, 
Street, to the door of which a communication box has been af. 
fixed. All business connected with this establishment will! 
henceforward be transacted at this place. 


“JUNE. 


The “leafy month of June” with its ten thousand voices of|} 


tiny birds, babbling brooks, and sighing zephyrs—with its bal- 
my dews, sunny glances, rosy flowers and berried fruits, is 
now around us. Thecountry is full of natural beauty—fields 
of waving grain undulating in the breeze—umbrageous woods 
bending their green foliage as the cool winds hurry by—the 
wild shriek of the morning}lark as he whirls through the up_ 
per air, and the far off echo of the young lamb bleating among 
the hills—the clear blue sky beautifully lit with sunshine and 
all the delightful associations of nature are now before us.— 
Walk forth oh man and behold the symbols of Deity! Go 
forth thou skeptic, and see the finger of the Almighty traced 
among the flowers, over the fields, and along the chrysta] 


brooks, then sink upon thy knees and seek forgiveness for past 
errors, 


SLANDER. 

Of all species of hypocrites, none is more despicable and 
dark of heart, tlan he who professes friendship in your pres 
ence, and covertly stabs your reputation by slander. The “bold 
faced villian” 1s far Jess to be dreaded than the cowardly and 


insidious defamator, smiling as a subservient parasite before 


you, and fabricating venomous falsehoods for the purpose of 
detraction, when placed beyond the reach of your power. “He 
who laughedat you till he got to your door; flattered you as you 
opened it; felt the force of your argument whilst he was with 
you—applauded when he rose, and after he went away blasts 
you in fame—has the most indisputable title to an archduke- 
dom in Erebus.” The wretch who with the basest ingratitude, 
betrays petty inadvertencies which private and confidential in- 
tercourse have unfolded to him, distorting their motives by 
misrepresentation through malice or envy, is far more justly 
entitled to the services of the executioner, than he who mur- 
ders for gain. There is a depth, a darkness of depravity in 
maliciously calumnisting those who have befriended us from 
purest philanthropy, which seems of too shocking a character 
to be blended in the human composition, and which requires 
an extraordinary effort of ‘faith on the part of the observer to 
enable him to credit its exhibition. Yet there are wretches 
among the human family sufficiently depraved to slander in 
mere wantonness of spirit, nay, there are those who by the 
most insidious policy will wind themselves into the confidence 
of the unsuspecting; condole and affectively sympathize with 
them in their misfortunes, and all for the horrible purpose of 
detraction. Weare not of that class of individuals who mag- 
nify the trifling errors of human nature, or reprehend petty 
foibles of disposition as heinous and irremediable crimes.— 
Errors of the understanding—errors of education, or those de- 
rived from false principles inadvertently instilled by the socie- 
ty in which we have commingled, should be leniently consid- 
ered and their victims rather pitied than punished, But those 
which proceed from depravity of heart—the consequences of 
which are rather visited upon the heads of others with a ma- 
licious intent to detail injury, than upon that of him who ex- 
hibits such vices,—are indeed blackening stains upon the 
face of humanity, and the miserable beings who take plea- 
sure in their unfoldment, are justly entitled to all the scorn 
and contumely which avenging justice would award to them,— 
He, who with a littleness of mind, truly characteristic of a 
narrow soul, can derive pleasure from retailing the conversa- 
tions of his fellows and aggravating their faults into errors of 
importance, is too contemptible to receive the chastisement 
which would entail contumely upon an honourable man, and 
is too abject in thought to feel such infamy, even should it be 
devoted tohim, A man who has once been detected in an act 

f this kind, has thereafter no middle path of action, All his 
associates who haveany principles of honor must despise him, 
because him from whom it is necessary to withhold the slightest 
evidence of confidence, is from that circumstance placed at an 
immense distance from our friendship. We know him to bea 
villain from mere depravity of heart, consequently it would be 
foolish to trust him with a farthing’s worth of confidence, in 
matters of business where his self interest would be another 
inducement to render him a perfect scoundrel. ‘The discov- 
ery of his crime must rankle, must ferment through life, within 
him; dead to honour, and infuriate against society, he will ei- 
ther rush from plot to plot, to indiscriminate perdition; or if 
he yet retains some moral sense, contrition and self abhor- 
rence may kindle the latest spark into a blaze of penitence.”— 
Such is invariably the portion of the slanderer. Those who 
are Opposite to him in principle, sooner or later detect his du- 
plicities, his cold blooded hypocrisy, shudder that a viper has 
been near them so long undiscovered, shudder that human na- 
ture could be so lost, and throw the wretch away in horror and 
disdain. Those to whom heis allied in principle start away 
from all fellowship with the fiend, or attempt to oppose his 
power by deeper design and more complicated knavery. Thus 
in both cases he is lost, and the venomous principle which has 
cankered the desires of his heart, finally eats away every hope 
of felicity which existed in that heart, and the wretch either 
dives into dissipation to escape his reflections, or perpetrates 
crimes more tangible to the arm of the law, and thus termin- 
ates his destiny in guilty wretchedness. 


MOLIERE. 

A late number of the Foreign Quarterly Review containsa 
critical history of this celebrated Frenchman’s productions, 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. We have seldom) been so 
interested in the perusal of any of the Quarterly papers, as we 
have been with this. The information which it embodies, is of 
thé choicest description, and the manner in which it is put to- 
gether, is truly in Sir Walter’s happiest style. It is perhaps 
not known to some of our readers, that Moliere was for some 
portion of his early life attached to a company of strolling play- 
ers—that his first attempt at dramatic composition, was trage- 
dy, in which however, as is generally known, he was utterly 
unsuccessful. His comedies are perhaps among the best in 
the world, and although those which have been translated into 


English,and performed upon the stage, have certainly Jost much 


of their original piquancy and comic humour; there is still a 
sufficency of both remaining to evidence the wonderful genius 
of the author. Asa satirist, Moliere stands unrivalled, and 
his comedies effected a greater revolution in the foibles of the 
imes, than those of any othcr writer of the age in -which he 
lived. Many observations are interspersed throughout the 
criticism, respecting the dramatic literature of France and En- 
gland, which show how intimate the author of the critique is 
with the literature of both countries, and which cannot fail to 
interest any man, who has even a moderate taste for literary 
reading. We should have copied this article into our columns, 
but for its very enormous length, and can only refer our read- 
ers to the numbers of the National Gazette of last week, into 
which the discriminating taste of Mr. Walsh induced him to 
copy it, in continuation for several successive days. 


To the New York Spy, the Providence Clarion, the Ohio 
Castigator and several other prints, we are extremely indebted 
for the handsome manner jn which they have noticed this mis- 
cellany. Tothe former valuable journal should have been 
credited, The Maiden’s Litany a very pleasant article which 
graced the columns of ovr pages a fortnight since. 


The editorial columns of several of the New York and Bos- 
ton weeklies, are taken up with criticisms on the paintings that 
ornament the respectable picture galleries of these two cities, 
We have looked over some of their unique notices, and find 
no Sir Joshua Reyholds among the critics, The beautiful 
specimens of art which garnish the walls of our own Academy 
this season, have not yet been touched upon publicly by the 
pen of a connoisseur. Is there none among ourcorrespondents 
having leisure, capacity and patience enough to furnish us with 
a brief notice of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts? If 
not, we must e’en take time by the forelock, and attempt this 
matter ourselves. 


CURIOSITY. 

There is an aphorism which says “ him, who can refrain, 
from diving into secrets of mere wnimproving curiosity, you 
may choose for the depositary of your most inmost thoughts.” 
The disposition which some people have of prying into matters 
which, in no way concern them, is certainly one of the most 
contemptible and disgusting habits, that can well be imagined. 
The officious jntrusions of a fool’s impertinent questions among 
conversation, to which he can neither furnish information, nor 
from which, draw instruction, is one of the traits of a curious 
disposition, that can with difficulty be tolerated by a man pos- 
sessing only a moderate portion of patience. There are some 
people, who like Paul Pry, seem only to exist in an atmosphere 
of curiosity, are) perpetually on the alert to diseover such a 
neighbour’s circuinstances in life—the cause for such an indi- 
vidual leaving the city—the motive for Mr. A’s change of resi- 
cence, and of Mr. B’s indispostion—who are indefatigable in 
hunting out the disagreeable members of every family—are 
anxious to discover the slightest blot upon the fair fame of 
their associates, and who derive more innate satisfaction from 
the adversity, than the prosperity of their acquaintances. Of 
such people we say indiscriminately, thev’possess bad hearts, 
and are only restrained from perpetrating more positive evils by 
the natural timidity whichis ever the accompaniment of guilt. 
It is an observation of Lavater, who on subjects of this kind, 
is the prince of authorities, ‘that he who believes not in virtue, 
must be vicious; all faith is only the reminiscence of the’ good 
that once arose, and the owner of the good that may arise 
within us.” Qna similar principle, should idle curiosity be 
reprehended. He who is always employed in seeking for cir- 
cumstances in the history, derogatory to the reputation of his 
friend, must either possess a mean spirit, or be himself the 
member of an irreputable lineage. When we fied aman anx- 
ious to discover and publish all the little blots upon the charac- 
ter of any individual, be he friend or foe, we always set him 
down for a knave at heart, an‘ hold as little familiarity with him 
as possible. ** He has not merely a good heart,” saith the apho- 
rist “who abounds in contriving means to prevent animosities,’’ 
and it will follow on the same grounds, that he who is fertile 
in expedients for the discovery of foibles, and the creation of 
feuds, is possessed of an evil disposition, and a most corrupt 
heart. ‘Number among thy worst enemies, the hawker of ma- 
licious rumours andj unexplored anecdotes,” for he who takes 
pleasure in treasuring up these things, thus rendering him- 
self the pander of infamy,.and the storekeeper of lies, can nev- 


er be fit society for honour, not meet company for confidence, 
modesty or virtue. 


Mr. Swaim’s splendid bathing establishment at the corner 
of Seventh and George streets, was opened for the reception 
of visitors, last week. The accommodations of this building 


are said to exceed any thing of the kind ia this country. Ev- 
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ery thing that can contribute either to the pleasure or conve- 
nience of the visitors, is put in requisition. A room for re- 
freshments is provided, and the male and female departments 
are so arranged as to render them perfectly distinct and pri- 
vate. The facilities for the enjoyment of the bath are most 
abundant, and we cannot do otherwise than recommend this 
elegant establishment to the extensive patronage which it cer- 
tainly deserves. 


The sixth number of the American Quarterly Review, accor- 
ding to Mr. Chandler is not superabundantly stored with wis- 
dom, or illustative of nice discrimination in the arrangement of 
itscontents. Several grammatical inaccuries have been detected 
which are considered derogatory to the elevated character of 
the work, and hke spotsonthe sun, require a telescope of 
much power to discover them. , 


A continued war of words has lately been kept up between 
the Journal of Commerce and some other of the New York pa- 
pers. It seems that the Journal set out with religion for its 
motto—reprehended theatricals; admitting no notices of the 
stage into its columns. From this circumstance a large pat- 
ronage was obtained for the paper, especially among those who 
deem theatrical. representations pernicious to society. Accord- 
ing to the Courier and Telegraph, this religious advocacy is 
nothing inore than a cloak. A correspondent of the Courier 
accuses the Journal of hypocrisy, or at al] events of inconsis- 
tency in publishing the ‘*London Fashions,” as interesting 
intelligence, whereas dramatic advertisements are exclu- 
ded from its pages with pious horror. The Telegraph ac. 
cuses the Journal of foul play in canvassing for subscribers; 
also of deception towards the public in protesting so solemnly 
against violating the Sabbath, whilst the proprietors of the 
Journal themselves violate that day in running from post to pil- 
low to obtain news for their paper. Thus wags the world! 


The Franklin Herald,--We are desired to say that those 
editors who have politely exchanged with this paper, will here- 
after please direct their exchange papers to Mr. Edmund Mor- 
ris No. 66 Spruce Street, the Franklin Herald having some 
time since been amalgamated with the Mechanic’s Gazette, of 
which Mr. E. Morris is the publisher. 


i} Subscribers to the Album can have their volumes bound 
to any pattern,and on the lowest terms, by George P. Story, 
bouk-binder, No, 159, North Third street, near Vine street. 


Kindness—Our post master a fortnight since accidentally 
sent two papers of the same date to a subscriber ‘“tsomewhere 
out of the world, and in Vermont.” The honesty of our pat- 
ron would not permit him to retain both numbers—-he accord- 
ingly wrote an account of the mistake on the margin of the 
paper, and sent it back to us--for which act of kindness on his 
part we parted with thirty seven cents by way of postage. If 
this is what the Vermonters call backing their friends, we’ve 
had quite enough of it. 


MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 
This lady has become extremely popular, as well among the 


English fashionables, as with the patrons of the Opera. She|/ 


has been personally introduced to Sir Walter Scott, and seve- 
ral other eminent individuals. The following pleasant notice 
of this lady is from a late number of the London Examiner: 

“A Frenchman, describing an English lady, said ‘it is su- 
perbe! magnifige! enfin, what you call m Angleesh, pretty good,’ 
The praise of Mademoiselle Sontag will bear about her this 
manner of translation, We will leave out the pretty, and say 
just the good. She is good--a good singer, but no goddess; 
and we are tolerably confident that hanging, drowning, and 
fighting for her will not be fashionable in this land of beauty, 
She has good eyes, from which she keeps up what soldiers 
would call a rolling fire, not particularly maiden like, but ra- 
ther more closely resembling the knowing looks of a smart la- 
dy’s maid. She has good teeth, and a mouth which, from a 
capacity of extension of which she liberally avails herself, af- 
fords excellent conveniences for exhibiting them from flank to 
flank. Her face is of the German shape, which, truth to say, 
is not the best model. The ensemble of her figure not remark- 
able. In the details, her -hand is pretty; and, strange ina Ger- 
man, she hasa beautiful foot. ther execution is wonderful, 
but we have heard many singers who have pleased us more.— 
Ronzi de Begnis, the lost pear] of the opera, we would especi- 
ally instance. The idea of her playing in serious opera, strikes 
us at this moment as perfectly absurd. The Herald writer, 
who seems to think that the turn-up nose, like the turn-up card 
at whist, shows the trump, confidently infers intellectuality 
from that index; but we have our physiognomical doubts whe- 
ther the retrousse will ever rise above the arch.” 


Here follows another portrait of this bewitching vocalist.— 
The painter is Dr. Granville, and the picture is taken from a 
work of his, about to appear from the London Press. If the 
account be true, what a syren this creature must be: 
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‘“‘Mademoiselle Sontag is slender, rather petite and mignonne, 

Her countenance, like that of Canova’s nymph, is full of sweet- 
ness and heavenly radiancy, which belongs more to the beau 
ideal than to mortal reality. I would say that her foot is the 
prettiest thing imaginable, if her hands were not prettier still. 
She is faultless as to teeth, which the prettiest smile imagina- 
hle forever hovering round her mouth sets off at every warble 
in all their glory. Chevelure, between auburn and blonde, is 
magnificent; and to conclude with the most essential part, her 
voice, is beyond measure, pleasing, and she possesses great and 
remarkable facility; yet, with all these attributes, she is not a 
first rate opera singer—lacks judgment—is indiscriminate in 
the introduction of ornaments—knows no method, and belongs 
to no school. Of all these negative qualifications, the first on- 
ly it wall not be in her power to alter. Nature has refused to 
her the two principal requisites towards forming a first rate op- 
era performer—expression both in countenance and in the tone 
of her voice,and a commanding person. Mademoiselle Son- 
tag can never attempt the grandoise style; she cannot depict 
strong passions, and in as much the reverse of Pasta or Pizaro- 
ni,as any singer can well be. She is in fact a pretty thing—a 
pretty singer—a pretty dijour, and noihing more. Madame 
Catalini was quite correct when she said, that ‘Elle est la pre- 
miere dans sons genre--mais son genre n’est pas le premiere.’ 
It is impossible not to agree with this description. 
_ Mademoiselle Sontag’s voice isa soprano of a pleasing, clear, 
and sonorous timbre. She can reach the high E without screa- 
ming. ‘The flexibility of herorgan has seduced her into that 
peculiar style of singing which made Madame Catalina, the 
wonder of, musical Europe for a few years; but which disables 
the performer from ever being a scientific singer. It is this 
quality of the voice, united to personal gifts so profusely lav- 
ished by nature on this favourite daughter of her’s, that brought 
Mademoiselle Sontag forward as a miracle of the German 
stage, and made her at once, without a preliminary step, a pre- 
cocious prima donna at the age of seventeen. 


Persia, by Henry Shobert.--A volume ofjtwo hundred pages, 
embellished with neat engravings, under the foregoing title, 
has been published by Mr. Grigg, of this city. It contains 
much accurate information respecting the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of Persia, and will be found of serviceable 


importance to the young, in making themselves familiar with 
this kind of history. 


Poetry.—On another page will be found an encomiastic notice 
of an epic poem, the latter from the pen of the American Mil- 
ton, the former from that of our friend Jenks, of the Bulletin. 
We have been prevented from sending to Boston for this pro- 
duction, by various circumstances, all of which, after reading 
the review, it would be idle to specify. We recommend the 
attention of the literati to this work, and think its introduction 
into schools, houses of correction, &&c. would be serviceable, as 
its perusal might be urged upon them by way of penance. 
‘¢ Twelve hundred pages of Epic poetry!” What an effort! ‘Oh, 


‘Dicky Emmons! Dicky Emmons!--Heavens, what a name!” 


Elia.—This is a volume of essays by Charles Lamb, which 
has recently been published by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey. 
These essays originally appeared in one of the English period- 
icals, are exquisitely written, some of them rivalling the hap- 
piest productions of Goldsmith. ' 


Spots on the Sun.—Several spots on the sun’s disk may be 
seen at the present time, with the aid of a good telescope, 


S. S. Southworth Esq.—This gentleman has fora long time 
ably and faithfully filled the editorial chair of the Literary 
Cadet. He has recently resigned that situation, and has is- 
sued proposals for the publication of a Journal, to be entitled 
“The North American and Literary Subaltern.” 

Mr. Southworth writes with great facility, and whilst per- 
forming the editorial duties of the Cadet, displayed indefatiga- 
ble perseverance, talent and attention. We most heartily 
wish him success in his new undertaking. The Cadet will 
continue to be published by its intelligent proprietors, Messrs. 
Smith and Parmenter. 


THEATRICAL. 

Miss Clara Fisher commenced a short engagement at Ches- 
nut St. theatre on Friday evening. The Ten Mowbrays were 
represented to a fashionable house. The Country Girl, Miss 
Peggy, by Miss Fisher was performed on Monday evening.— 
The Gnome King was brought out with unrivalled splendour 
last evening. Itis saidto excel any scenic representation ev-' 
er produced in this country. The managers Certainly deserve 
encouragement for their efforts to produce novelties. _ 

The receipts at the Park theatre N. York for the benefit of 
the sufferers at the Bowery theatre were upwards of thirteen 
hundred dollars. 

The marriage of Figaro and Artaxerxes have been in suc- 
cessive requisition at the Park during the past week. Mrs. 


Austin contioues to win golden opinions. 


Wallack had a benefit at the La Fayette theatre on Monday 
evening. " 

The Chatham theatre opened on Monday under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Maywood and Kilmer. 


ITEMS. 


Maelze] is doing well at Boston with his conflagration of 
Moscow. 


Massachusetis Legislature —This body assembled on the 
twenty eighth of May. After five successive ballotings Mr. 
Sherman Leland was chosen President of the Senate. 


Charles E Dudley, Esq. was elected Mayor of the city of Al- 
bany last Thursday by the Common Council. 


A Sale.—A husband residing in Aston-under-Line, England, 
sold his wife on Wednesday in the public market for three 
pence. As soon as the sale was concluded, the party adjourn- 
ed to a public house to ratify the bargain. 


The privelege of franking, exercised by the members of the 


House of Commons alone, lessens the British revenue to the 
amount of 519,101. 


It is stated on the authority of accounts from Norway, that 


~ King of Denmark is about to resign his throne in favour of 
is son, 


The salaries of the various officers of the Dublin Paving 
Board, whose duty is done so very effectually that the paving of 
that City is three times that of London, costs 30,0001. 


Mr. Kean, son of the celebrated tragedian, whose success at 
Drury Lane has only been equalled by that of his father ,is en- 
gaged to perform at the Dublin theatre for twelve nights, for 
one thousand guineas’ the highest ever given out of Tooden, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

If our friend, who dates his communication Brentsville,~¥ ir- 
ginia, be in reality a friend, we thank him. We have some 
doubts upon the subject, however, for notwithstanding there 
may be much justice in his observations regarding the corres- 
pondent to whom he refers, there is by far too much severity, 
in his reprehension of that writer’s principles and abilities. We 
are almost persuaded of having before witnessed the hand-writ- 
ing of Virginia, without its bearing upon the envelope the rost- 
mark of Brentsville, and although it is a matter of little import- 
auce where the communication we notice was written, in justice 
to the correspondent accused, who to us is as much a stranger 
as to Virginia, we think it a cowardly and contemptible trick 
if he be detected a Philadelphian, Lavater has remarked, ‘the 
who writes with insolence when anonymous and unknown, and 
speaks with timidity in the presence of the good, is closely 
allied to baseness.” Now Virginia, under the pretext of friend- 
ship for us, has most malevolently attacked a favourite corres- 
pondent—one whose productions have been widely dissemina- 
ted, and whose talents are by no means inferior. He has made 
sundry accusations, but has not produced one particle of proof 
Atall events his strictures are ungenerous, even should they 
be just. As we hefore observed, if he is a friend, and has thus 
addressed us purely from friendly motives, we most sincerely 
thank him. His observations shall not be forgotten, although 
they would have had much more influence upon us, had a rea, 
and not an anonymous signature been affixed to his communi- 
cation. 

‘The Scribbler, No, is under consideration. 

“The Highland Girl’s Song,” is reaily beautiful, and shall 
havea place in ournextnumber. We should be glad to retain 
this correspondent. 

« Brutus” is also welcome—* have a care,” and there will 
be no cause for severity. 

Cannot “ K.” disguise his hand-writing,—we know he can- 
not his ignorance. Beware, young man, thy disposition to be 
witty goes far beyond thy power. 


MARRIAGES. | 
On Wednesday morning at Friend’s Meeting House, 12th 
Street, Mr. M.C. Cope, to Miss Sarah, daughter of Thomas 
Wister. 
On Thursday evening the 29th inst. Mr. James Pennington 
to Miss Mary Giberson, both of Brandywine hundred. 


DEATHS. 


On Saturday afternoon, aged 25 years, Mortimer Comegys 
son of Cornelius Comegys. 

On the 4th inst. at the Seat of James Worth Esq. Sarah 
Lenington, infant daughter of Thomas Shewell. 

In Salem, on the 29th ult. of a pulmonary consumption, Mr, 
Lewis H. Conover, son of the late Dr. Conover, of Philadel- 
phia, aged about 30 years. 

On Saturday afternoon, at his farm in Federal street, near 
Gray’s Ferry, George Morton, Esq. Associate Judge of the 


7 of Common Pleas. 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 1. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
RALPH HURON. 
[Continued. } 

Ralph was now seventeen—had for many months 
felt the spirit of Lavinia Lamotte the consecrated 
idol of his soul—had pondered in the phrensy of des- 
pair upon the miserable prospect of his own hopes in 


life—felt that he was proud and ambitious without o: e 
path before him for the attainment of either wealth 
or glory. One of these he knew necessary to his 
proper appreciation asa man—and a necessary step 
to obtain a situation in life, that would equalize him 
in point of fortune with the creature of his dreams. 
That he idolized her with a passion intense and hal- 
lowed, the abstraction of his thoughts, and the mise- 
ry of his fears, but too plainly evidenced. A thou- 
sand times he had sighed for an opportunity to un- 
fold those thoughts tothe object that inspired them, 
and as often as it presented itself the confident and un- 
suspecting manner of Lavinia’s actions, would convin- 
ced him that such an idea as love had never obtruded 
upon her mind. A few more months rolled away, 
and the parents of Lavinia opened their eyes in as- 
tonishment at the intimacy which existed between 
Ralph and their daughter. They never for amoment 
had presumed that the favorable recognition they -had 
taken of him would have led to such an issue. Not 
that they believed any regard beyond friendship was 
as yet contracted, but from the change in the ‘hole 
character of Ralph, they knew that such an event 
might be counted upon. Immediately therefore, un- 
der an excuse of benefitting her health, was Lavinia 
sent a considerable distance from home. It was du- 
ring this absence that Ralph felt the power which 
the artless creature exercised over him. After a 
thousand torments of hope and fear he concluded by 
addressing a letter to Lavinia. He painted in glow- 
ing colours the progress of his affections—depicted 


his minutest thought as regarded herself—acknow)- || 


edged the forbidding aspect of his circumstances in 
life, but spoke of his youth and of his determination 
to pursue some feasible plan for their betterance with 
indefatigable attention. Until this was accomplish- 
ed, and he was possessed ofa worldly competence, he 
solicited no engagements—he wished for no shackle 
to bind her to him. All that he asked, was that she 
should manifest no displeasure at his avowal, and 
make this manifestation plain to him by acknowledg- 
ing that she had received and read his letter. He 
did not wish her to confess that she loved him; all 
that he aimed at, was her possession of his own se- 
cret. “If, my amiable Lavinia,” he continued, ‘the 
language of my looks andthe changes of my coun- 
tenance, have not already made apparent to you what 
my words have now revealed, it is almost exclusively 
the object of this letter to unfold the passion which 
is consuming me. I know the shrinking delicacy of 
your character—I know with what perplexity you 
will consider the propriety of receiving and answer- 
ing my epistles previous to your parents being made 
acquainted with their contents. I have no desire 
that their contents be concealed from them. When 
T amconvinced that you are not altogether indifferent 
to me, my determination is tomake them immediate- 
2 acquainted with my feelings. But until I hear 
rom you I must be miserable. The state of sus- 
pense in which I have lingered so long is wonderfully 
heightened by the decisive consequences of this let- 
ter. If you feel that itis alone cold and calculatin 
friendship that inspired all your kindness, forbear to 
tell me so. If indeed my image has faded from your 
memory, aS a transitory and unmeaning dream, thus 
let it be. Forbear to tell me that you cannot, have 
not loved. Silence will answer louder than the dee- 
pest thunder, thatlam forgotten. But if indeed Iam 
not desolate—if but one gentle impulse swells in 
your bosom whilst pondering on my memory—if but 
one affectionate thought of me mingles among your 
midnight dreams, tell me that you have received my 
latter and that you pardon my presumption.” 
Thus Ralph concluded. He knew the unsophisti- 
cated nature of Lavinia’s heart, and. knew thatif she 


put her pen to paper in reply to him, she would un- 
consciously betray her soul. He awaited a week in 
all the agony of impatience. At the expiration of 
that time, and when the last .rays of hope were fa- 
ding away, a letter arrived superscribed in the trem- 
bling characters of Lavinia’s hand. He clasped it to 
his lipsin the ecstacy of joy. He gazed upon his 
name written by the hand of her whom he loved with 
a transient delirium. Images, brilliant, intoxicating, 
and undefined, floated through his imagination.— 


|was too remarkable to escape his attention. 


&\|happiness, rather than disobey her parents. 


From the abyss of despair he was elevated in a mo- 
ment to the pinnacle of hope. From the depths of 
misery he had arisen to the heights of bliss. Yet 
the seal of Lavinia’s 'etter was unbroken. ‘Twenty 
times in the course of a few moments his hand had 
been ready to rend its folds asunder. A tremour 
would steal over his frame and he hesitated. At 
length these childish fears were dispelled. He seat- 
ed himself calmly, and rent the seal in twain. It 
was dated Boston,and another impulse of joy stole 
over his soul—it was signed Lavinia Lamotte, and 
fora moment Ralph was delirious. At length he 
recovered himself, and read Lavinia’s letter again and 
again. It was brief, and delicate, and Ralph thought 
the most beautiful piece of composition he had ever 
perused. She had received his long and romantic 
epistle and was not offended. She had thought of 
him more than once since she had left home, and was 
even foolish enough to dream of him. She hoped all 
his professions were true, although some of them 
seemed very extravagant. She was completely tired 
of the country, and intended signifying to her parents 
her desire to return. She intended immediately ac- 
quainting her mother with the purport of Ralph’s let- 
ter, and hoped that so good a parent would be indul- 
gent. She besought Ralph to write to her no more, 
if he truly loved her, and acompliance with this wish, 
would as much as any thing exemplify his regard.— 
And with @ generous benediction for his welfare, she 
concluded. 

The impassioned youth pressed her letter to his lips 
with rapture. He blessed its fair writer witha thon- 
sand blessings, and invoked the hottest wrath of hea- 
ven upon his head should he ever prove faithless. 

At the expiration of a few months Lavinia return- 
ed from B. The mecting between her and Ralpl¥ 
was public, and therefore productive of little save 
mutual blushes. But the change which her Jetter 
had effected in her, parents’ conduct towards Ralph 
Mr. 
Lamotte grew cold and imperious, and his lady equal- 
ly distant and forbidding. They never for a moment 
had dreamed of a measure so presumptuous on the 
part of their apprentice. Butthe crisis was at hand. 
Ralph was now nineteen years of age, a perfect 
master of his business and consequently free. For 
the last two years he had performed ail the duties 
which had previously devolved upon Mr. Lamotte, 
and was intrinsically serviceable to him. His em- 
ployer acknowledged his abilities and worth, yet his 
views for his daughter’s alliance in life rested far be- 
yonda sphere of poverty. He himself was wealthy, 
his daughter young and accomplished, and he hesita- 
ted scarce a moment as to the conduct he should pur- 
sue with regard to Ralph, when Lavinia returned.— 
He forbade his child ever having any further familiar- 
ity with him, or she must forfeit her father’s regard, 
discharged Ralph from his employment and closed 
his doors against him. One solitary interview with 
Lavinia was all that could be obtained previously.— 
She confessed to him that her regard was unchanged, 
but also confessed that she would sacrifice her own 
She 
shed many hot and agonizing tears when they parted, 
and whilst she besought him to forget her, said 
that he never could be torgotten. 

Another year rolled on and Ralph’s fortunes were 
much benefitted. To Lavinia’s parents in the full- 
ness of his pride, and in the midst of his indignation, 
he had written a wrathful and presumptuons letter, 
which placed an eternal barrier between them.— 
Ra}ph had engaged ina Jiterary project which proved 
successful beyond his hopes, and whilst it placed him 
beyond the reach of poverty, also opened a field for 
the exhibition of his talents. These were by no 


had acquired of mankind within the last few years of 


—— | 


his life, was always employed for his own advantage. 
With all these changes of circumstance Ralph under- 
went the change of disposition to which we have al- 
luded. The primitive and innate purity of his mind, 
was lost in the opening redundancy of his imagina- 
tion, and the increasing vigor of his intellect. Sin 

lar in his habits, as in his thoughts, his genius (for it 
was this that gave a tinge to his earlier actions) was 
extolled, and his powers exaggerated. Of this he 
was himself aware, yet his discrimination was such, 
as to render this error of others, advantageous to his 
fortunes. As a political writer he acquired some no- 
toriety, and was hand and glove with some of the 
most prominent partv leaders of the day. They 
knew the talents of their youthful associate, and felt 
that talent was ever an accession to their ranks.— 
Every nerve of Ralph’s soul was strained to become 
eminent or notorious. Yet amidstall thestratagems 
he devised for the accomplishment of this purpose, 
Lavinia Lamotte was not forgotten. It is true, the 
last year had effected a material change in the nature 
of his feelings with regard to her. At the onset, his 
devotion was pure as her own. He felt that fortune, 
birth, and every other circumstance, was but dust in 
the balance contrasted with her unsullied soul, and 
her immaculate virtues. As his own heart became 
depraved, these virtues lost their attraction for Ralph, 
and although in his poetical reveries he could not 
have imaged forth a being more transcendently amia- 
ble, still he felt there was Jess affinity between them 
than in his younger days. Perhaps their meeting so 
seldom, months frequently intervening, also contrib- 
uted to this change. But from the moment he was 
forbid the house of Mr. Lamotte, his pride urged him 
to the obtainment of Lavinia’s hand, and he vowed 
within himself to prove successful or to perish in the 
attempt. Every stratagem that his fertile brain could 
invent was put inrequisition. Night after night he 
watched before the domicile of Lavinia, in order to 
catch a glimpse of her. The result of all this was, 
she was induced to meet him clandestinely. These 
meetings were seldom, but effective. Lavinia loved 
Ralph with a]l the purity of a virgin heart—it was 
her first, her only love, and what will not woman do, 
under these circumstances. Ralph urged her with 
all the vehemence of his nature to elope and be uni- 
tedtohim. He depicted the misery of which her 
absence was productive to himself—repeated over his 
tale cf ardent and enthusiastic love, and besought 
her most anxiously to join her destiny with his. To 
these solicitations the gentle girl listened in tears. — 
She confessed that such long and continued absence 
from him whom she loved was pain. She told him 
that all was desolation in his absence, all sunshine 
when he was by. She said that her life was gliding 
away mournfully and bitterly, but she trembled now, 
at deceiving, and must be miserable forever, it she 
disobeyed her parents. ‘Save in this one instance, 
they have never left me a wish ungratified, and shall 
I repay all their kindness with ingratitude? Oh no, 
Ralph, I cannot,] dare not; the curse ot Heaven 
would pursue me should I thus offend one of its most 
sacred commandments. Yet for all this, I most re- 
ligiously promise never to be another’s—-yea, Ralph, 
even should you change, J must remain the same.— 
Weare both yet young, and time may meliorate our 
difficulties. Iam confident in your love, why then 
are you not soin mine.” Again she wept and be- 
sought him to solicit her no more. 

Ralph gazed upon the features of the weeping girl, 
he saw nothing there but the purest motives; he clasp- 
ed her. to his bosom, and told her that he yet would 
linger onin misery, as it was Lavinia that solicited. 
She thanked him for his generosity, permitted him to 
kiss away the tears that trembled over her features, 
and parted—sheto ponder on his memory, and he— 
to seek another. 

Slowly and deliberately Ralph Huron walked away 
from Lavinia. He had with al] the eloquence of 
which he was the master, persuaded her to become 
his bride, and yet he felt that the dream which kin- 
dled his imaginings a few years before was rapidly 
decaying. ‘And do I not love Lavinia,” he inquired 
of himself, as he meditated on the past. ‘She is all 


means of an inferior kind, and the knowledge which he| 


that I ever thought her, a perfect virgin, whose 
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thoughts are as pure as angels. All her perfections 
are innate—the world has never breathed its blast- 
ing influence upon her—she knows nothing of its 
hypocrisy, nothing of its pollution. And yet the fire 
which burnt in my soul but one year since, burns not 
so warinly now. My emotions, it is true, are just as 
hallowed, but it is rather because the object is pure 
that inspires them, than that the object inspired is so. 
Lavinia is indeed an angel. My ambition calls upon 
me to make her my bride, and avarice rings in my 
ears that my fortunes will be bettered thereby. But 
do I love her asI should? It is impossible to account 
for the revolution that has come upon my soul. La- 
vinia has done nothing from the moment in which I 
beheld her, which should, which does not increase my 
admiration of her character. Never had cifastity a 
temple purer than her bosom—never was virtue so 
perfectly embodied. And yet I am changed—I feel 
that lam changed. I feel but little regret at parting, 
and less anxiety to meet. All that I now utter of 
love is deceit—is the work of deliberation. A year 
since it flowed through my lips from my soul. I can- 
not bear to tell Lavinia that I am a changeling, for 
had she become so, I would despise her. But whith- 
er do I bend my footsteps.” He cast his eyes up— 
shook away his reflections, and entered the house of 


Matilda Decourcy. 
[To be continued. } 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


THE MANIACK, 


her in the bloom of 
en joys were bright and hope was high 
Glowed in her dancing azure eye; 
And every thought of her’s was fair 
And pure as angel’s visions are, 
And sweet as innocence can be, 
Was her light laugh of frolick glee. 


And ne’er a fairer ringlet strayed 
Around a neck more clear and bright, 
Than her’s, o’er which enchanting played 
Her auburn hair, in silken light; 
Her step was light as fabled tread 
Of fairies’ o’er the wild flower’s bed— 
Her form, so fragile, light and fair, 
It seemed much less of earth than air. 


But she is changed—for sorrow stole 

The roses froin her glowing cheek; 
And grief, the mildew of the soul, 

Flushed her clear brow with hectic streak; 
And those soft charms of youth are gone, 
That once I loved to gaze upon,— 

That seemed the brightest flowers of all, 
That glows in beauty’s coronal, © 


Now oftentimes her mood is wild; 

And oft she raves and curses him, 
Who first deceitful on her smil’d, 

*Till fever throbs through every limb; 
But when her wilder mood is fled, 
She calls for blessings on his head, 
And seems forgetful that his vow 
Was false—is lost and broken now. 


And when a ray of reason breaks 
Across her dark, bewilder’d brain, 
The wretched maiden only wakes 
To more intense—to wilder pain— 
Toall the woes that mem’ry brings 
Upon her particoloured wings— 
To that full sense of wretchedness, 
Which man may feel but not express. _ 
Pairfield N.Y. BRUTUS. 


* As Cassius scribbles, why may not Brutus? 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 2. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 


| DREAMS. 
“Our life is two fold—Sleep hath its own world.” 
Byron. 

The dreams of sleep and the dreams of boyhood 
are equally evanescent. Forone, whohas gone past 
that morning of life when the soul was filled with the 
fantastic embodyings of fancy—when the imagina- 
tion was deluded by a thousand fairy images of its own 
creation—to look back upon these in the spirit ‘of 
meditation, he will perceive that the sunshine in 
which inexperience dressed the world has faded into 


nothing or has become obscured by dusky clouds—he 
will see that the roses of life which appeared to spring 
along the path of futurity, have ever concealed a 
thorn, and the vials of joy and sorrow have been blen- 
ded one with the other from the moment that reason 
assumed the reins which fancy once directed. Yet 
how blissful are the dreams of our early years—how 
fondly the soul worships the first phantom of love, 
and how eagerly we struggle to realise the first vis- 
ion of ambition! Who can forget the first hallowed 
kiss of passion—the first soul thrilling avowal of mu- 
tual love, when we wandered with the object of our 
idolatry among the green paths of summer, plucking 
the fair flowers in playfulness and twining white fin- 
gers in raven curls, like children. Who can forget 
the wildwood haunts of our childish footsteps—the 


| sloping lawn—the glassy lake—the mimic waterfall, 


and above and beyond all other things on earth— 
sweet Adah, the dark eyed creature of our affections, 
the star light of life’s morning—the wild pulse of 
memory through long, weary, and wasting years.— 
Who can forget thee Adah in all thy girlish beauty, 
the deep blue eyes—the fair white forehead—the rose 
stained cheek, and the long shining and curling world 
of beautiful tresses that hung areund thy features.—- 
Then that voice—those lips—that hand, and the gir- 
lish and gazelle-like bound of thy fairy figure, thy 
untainted soul—thy pure hearted thoughts—thy gen- 
tle words and gentler actions—oh Adah, although 
thirty years of desolation have passed by, the memo- 
ry of thy beauty makes me a boy again. Change 
upon change has fallen over my fortunes—hearts 
have grown cold and friends have deceived me—am- 
bition has faded like a mist before my eyes, yet that 
artless dream of my childhood, comes floating along 
the tide of memory like a gleam of sunshine through 
the departed splendours of by gone days. M. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
SONNET TO OHIO. 
Roil careless, on thy busy way, fair tide, 
Thro’ many a lofty forest yet to flow 
Calmly majestic, thou dost onward glide, 
Thy brightness softened by the western glow, 
*Tis sweet to linger on thy shaded brink, 
To view the shining pebbles in their bed, 
To taste thy wave’s pure sweetness, and to think 
On hours of happiness forever fled; 
And oft I muse on Atm whose lonely sail, 
Now meets my eye---the wand’rer doom’d to roam; 
No more at fickle fortune does he rail, 
But hope-fed sees afar his promis’d home, 
Oh! waft each frighted bark from distant climes, 
To hospitable shores, and happier times! 


[For the Philadel phia Album. } 
FORTITUDE. 


There is scarcely an individual living, who at some 
period of life has not been so overshadowed with 
misfortune, and devoted to sorrow as to wish he or 
she had never existed. Whilst we consider such a 
thought as ‘impious and cowardly, we are convinced 
that it requires more moral courage to face the mis- 
fortunes of life, and to struggle against the contend- 
ing evils of poverty and infirmity of body, than to 
confront death at the cannon’s mouth, or uponthe wa- 
tery element. Fortitude and patience under lon 
suffering are the characteristics of great and good 
minds. 

««When every hope of earthly bliss is gone, 
The coward sneaks to death. The brave live on.” 

We have many examples upon history where men 
of mighty intellect have undergone every kind of 
punishment, and all manner of degradation rather 
than commit suicide, whereas on the other hand, those 
whose lives were marked by cowardice and guilt, al- 
most invariably grow desperate on detection, and 
hasten to the presence of an avenging God with eve- 
ry crime unrepented of. He that bears sorrow and 
calamity with fortitude, generally triumphs in the 
end, and in most cases the greater the difficulties that 
are borne, the more successfully triumphant will be 
their ultimation. R. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


SONNET.—THE RAINBOW. 
Behold! yon wide expanded arch on high, 
In rich bold outline---’mid the dark blue sky, 


New tints arise---new beauties still unfold, 


| 


£ || elevation by means of her exquisite sensibility.” 


In blended shades of purple, n, and gold:--- 
And look! where late the black and angry cloud, 
Peal’d forth terrific thunder fierce and loud, 
Now, slowly gliding, fleecy shadows throw 
Their forms fantastic, in the sunset glow:--- 
*Tisa fair picture! but like all things fair, 

The deep impress of earthly forms must fear. 
And who, thus gazing, but would wish to soar, 
Where mortal vanities, and hopes are o’er?--- 
For haply such (in fancy’s dreaming eye) 

May be our portal to that blissful sky! 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 

TO A FAITHLESS FRIEND. 

I will not accuse you Melfont of a malicious inten- 
tion to do me evil, although by betraying the confi- 
dence I have so long, and so undisguisedly reposed 
in you, such an inference might safely be drawn. If 
through the weakness of your intellect, or the care- 
lessness of your disposition, you have been induced 
to commit this violation of friendship, I most sin- 
cerely forgive you, but never again can I make the 
confidant of my bosom one who has acted so like 
a child, and so unworthy him whom [I had selected 
as my trustworthy associate. That your fortunes 
may prosper I most piously desire—that your hap- 
piness may be perpetual I also hope, but if again 
you are received to the bosom of a man, and made 
the depository of his most important affairs, be 
warned by your recent-treachery, and act above 


the impulses of a childish propensity. 
WILMOT. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
SONNET. 


They stood before the altar—a fair girl 
And a dark brow’d and fine proportion’d youth-- 
O’er her white forhead many a glossycurl — 
Hung trembling, and her fragile form in sooth 
Shook half convulsively. The colour stole 
Away from her smooth temples--her blue eyes 
Were shrouded by their lashes---whilst ner soul 
Came forth upon her lips in calm replies 
To him who flung the incense, and who bound 
Those twain in holy fetters, It is done--- 
The gentle creature throws her white arms round 
The form of him she loves---the setting sun 
Shines sweetly o’er the Schuylkill’s glassy tide, 
And the proud youth salutes his rosy bride! 


ADA. 


WOMAN. 

“If viewed ina purely physical light,’ says M. 
Jouy, ‘‘woman presents a variety of anomalies, which 
require an investigation separately by themselves.— 
She gives life, and she leads to death; her purity is 
the great support of morality, and the very ground- 
work of society; and her proffligacy enervates the 
courage of men, and depraves the morals of the com- 
munity. Possessing equally the power of good and 
evil, of love and hatred, of pleasure and of pain, she 
becomes the visinsita, the regulator, and the purtur- 
bing force in the whole system of human nature; in 
short, it would not be difficult to prove, that virtue 
and vice, heroism and dishonor, the qualities of the 
head and the heart, are the work of her hands, and 
that a being so feeble is even from the very debility 
of her organization, more liable to adopt every 1m- 
pression, to lend herself to all the sensations of the 
heart and mind, and to increase their energy and 


HEADS. 

Two Scotch clergymen, who were not so long 
headed as they themselves imagined, met one day at 
the turning of a street, and ran their heads together 
unawares. The shock was rather stunning to one 
of them. He pulled off his hat, and laving his hand 
on his forehead, said, “Sic a blow! my heed’s a’ ring- 
ing again.” ‘‘Nae wonder,” said his companion, 
‘“syour heed was aye Boss (empty) that makes it ring: 
my heed disnaring abit.” “How could it ring,” said 
the other, “seeing it is cracket? Cracket vessels 
never ring.” Each described the other to a T. 


CHESS. 

The term Check-mate arose from the Persian 
schahmat, and was introduced by the Moors into Eu- 
rope, and by them delivered to the Spaniards, with 
the game of chess; for, in the Persian, s..ah signifies 


a king, and mat slaughter; to which latter also the 
Hebrew agrees. ) 
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A ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. Muzzy. 
She knew him by his dancing plume 
And by his flashing eve, 


That shone through twilight’s deep’ning gloom | 


Like stars through winter’s sky. ° 


She knew him by his noble air, 
So graceful in its pride, 

And by the curls of ghittering hair 
His helmet could not hide. 


She knew him by his stately height, 
That towered above the rest, 

And by the scarf of azure bright 
Close folded o’er his breast. 


That self-same scarf her trembling hand 
Had o’er his shoulders threw, 

Alas! it was a feeble band 
To bind a heart untrue! 


She knew him for the self same knight 
That in her father’s hall, 

Had boldly talk’d of feud and fight, 
Of sword and battle-pall— 


And when the wine-cup mantled high 
(A truant reveller,) 
Had sought the sheltered lattice nigh 
To whisper love to her! 


But since that moonlight parting, he 
Had dwelt in foreign land, 

And brought-a changed heart o’er the sea 
If not a plighted hand. 


For titled ladies sought his smiles 
And courtly dames approved, 

He had forgot those simple wiles 
Forgot his moonlight love! 


Or wherefore stays he not his train 
That ride so swiftly on?— 

His steed obeys his rider’s reign 
The castle gate is won! 


extracts from Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws 
with remarks. From this period, until her 
marriage, which took place in her twentieth 
year, she composed several tragedies and three 
novels. But her most finished work appeared 
soon after her marriage, under the title of 
“Letters on the writings and characcer of J. 
J. Rousseau.” In these are deposited the 
germs of all the opinions that she afterwards 
developed. Amid all the enthusiasm with 
which Rousseau inspires her, she preserves the 
independence of her mind, scatters her own 
thoughts with profusion, and does it with the 
gracefulness, the slight embarrassment of a 
young woman, who feels rather afraid of dis- 
playing too much vigour. It is in these frag- 
ments of ardent sensibility, and particularly 
in her bursts of admiration and love for her 
father, that she has poured out her whole 
heart. In 1796 she published an essay on the 
“Influence of Passions on Individual and Na- 
tional Happiness:” and in four years after- 
wards it was followed by an essay on ‘‘Liter- 
ature, Considered in its connexion wite Social 
Institutions.” It is apparent that, during the 
interval of that period, the current of her 
thoughts underwent a change, although her 
opinion remained the same. Her ideas were 
matured by reflection, a course of study allevi- 
ated the pressure of her misfortunes, and her 
mind resumed its elasticity. Already her life 
becomes all futurity; and as the present does 
not answer her wishes, she steers with full 


hope is diffused ouer the world at large. She 


withe the wealth of ages. According to her, 
generations succeed not each other in vain, 
and better order of things is gradually advan- 
cing, the principal features of which the pro- 
phetic eye of genius can distinguish. The 
state of commotion and anarchy ceases to ap- 
pear to her a useless evil, when she considers 
it as a crisis, that must lead to a happier con- 
dition; and more especially when she attrib- 


sails toward a distant glory; her necessity of 


belives that the human mind enriches itself 


ble companion, a dutiful and devoted daugh- 
ter, a warm and constant friend, and an affec- 
tionate mother. In her manners she had a 
simplicity and even a carelessness that made 
every one feel at ease in her company; and in 
conversation she was eloquent and brilliant. 

In her iilness, her character remained un- 
altered. —To the last moment she was tender, 
confiding as an infant and resigned to her 
fate. She was seen constantly exerting the 
virtues for which she was distinguished; and 
on those days when she suffered most pain, 
she was employed in acts of charity. She 
preserved so much tranquility as to wish to 
dictate to Mr. Schlegel the description of 
what she felt. Her confidence in the good- 
ness and mercy of God, was strong and un- 
shaken; one day, rousing from a state of 
reverie, she said:——‘‘I think I know what 
the transmission from life to death is; and I 
am sure that the goodness of God softens it to 
us, Our ideas become confused, and the pain 
is not very acute.” Her confidence was not 
disappointed; the profoundest tranquility pre- 
sided over her last moments. Long before she 
expired, the grand struggle had ended, and her 
soul departed gently.—She died July 15th, 
1827. 


VARIETIES. 
A POLISH JOKE. 


During the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowsky, 
a petty noble having refused to resign the Count 
Thisenhaus his small estate, the count invited 
him to dinner, as if desirous of amicably adjus- 
ting the affair; and whilst the knight, in the 
pride of his heart at such unexpected honours 
assiduously plied the bottle, the count despatch- 
ed some hundreds of peasants with axes, 
ploughs, and waggons. ordering the village 
which consisted only ofa few wooden buil- 
dings, to be pulled down, the materials carried 
away, and the plough passed over the ground 
which the village had occupied. This was 


packs of cards, a piano-forte, a handful of prints 
or drawings, and put them in, from timet o time, 
As the inixture thickens, sweeten with polilesse , 
and season with wit, if you have any; if not, 
flattery will do, and is very cheap. When all 
have stewed well for an hour, add some ices, 
jellies, cakes, lemouades, and wines—the more 
of these ingredients you put in, the more sub- 
stantial will your route be—fill your room quite 
full, and let the scum run off! 


DREAMS. 
‘We retrace 

All early time in dreams; and hear the low, 
Deep cadences of prayer, and press the hand 
That led us to our happy slumbers then. 
We look on riper seasons with the eye 
That painted them all sunshine, and forget 
That we have found them shadows; and we 

trust 
Life’s broken reed as lightly, and repeat 
Our first young vow as movingly, again. 
Such dreams refresh the feelings, like a pure 
And high communion; for the spirit wears 
No fetter of a poor, particular world, 
And waits no cold and selfish reasoning, 
To measure outits fervour, but goes back 
Upon the purer memories, and lives o’er 
The brighter:past, alone; and when the heart 
hath buried an affection, it unclothes 
Its image from the drapery of the grave, 
And wins it to its olden tenderness,’ 


WATER. 

There is nothing more beautiful than water. 
Look at it when you will—in any of its thou- 
sand foros; in motion or at rest; dripping 
from the muss of a spring, or leaping in the 
thunder of a cataract; it has always the same 
wonderful, surpassing beauty. Its clear trans- 
parency, the grace of its every possible motion, 
the brilliant sheen of its foam, and its majestic 
march in the flood, are matched unitedly by 
no other element. Who has not ‘ blessed it 
unaware?’ If the objects that meet the eye 
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